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ancients. According to Posidonius, these "bricks are made
of a kind of argillaceous earth, which was employed to
clean silver plate. But as it could not he our tripoli,
which is too heavy to float in water, M. Fabbroni tried
several experiments with mineral agaric, guhr, lac-lunse,
and fossil-meal, which last was found to be the very sub-
stance of which he was in search. This earth is abundant
in Tuscany, and is found near Casteldelpiano, in the
territories of Sienna. According to the analysis of M.
Fabbroni, it consists of 55 parts of siliceous earth, 1.5 of
magnesia, 14 of water, 12 of alumina, 3 of lime, and 1 of
iron. It exhales an argillaceous odour, and when sprinkled
with water throws out a light whitish smoke. It is infus-
ible in the fire; and though it loses about an eighth part
of its weight, its bulk is scarcely diminished. Bricks
composed of this substance, either baked or unbaked,
float in water; and a twentieth part of clay may be added
to their composition without taking away their property
of swimming. These bricks resist water, unite perfectly
with lime, are subject to no alteration from heat or cold,
and the baked differ' from the unbaked only in the sonor-
ous quality which they have acquired from the fire. Their
strength is little inferior to that of common bricks, but
much greater in proportion to their weight; for M. Fabbroni
found that a floating brick measuring 7 inches in length, 4J
in breadth, and 1 inch 8 lines in thickness, weighed only
14 J ounces; whereas a common brick weighed 5 Ibs. 6f
ounces. The use of these bricks may be very important
in the construction of powder magazines and reverberatory
furnaces, as they are such bad conductors of heat that one
end may be red-hot while the other is* held in the hand.
They may also be employed for buildings that require to be
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